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HUMANISM AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


CHARLES G. OSGOOD 
Princeton University 


Suppose you or I had stood at the shoulder of Rembrandt while 
he painted the “Night Watch.” Should we not, I wonder, have 
felt the energy of his genius in far fuller measure than ever we do 
in the final and unalterable masterpiece? I do not know. But 
I am sure that the experience would have been a sensational one 
for any of us—far more exciting than hours of study in a stuffy 
gallery. 

In this we are all alike—old, young, cultivated, or crude. We 
love to look on while the artist is at work. We love to see the 
picture grow under his skilful touch, to watch the dawn of its 
semblance to the original, to be tickled and teased by the mystery 
of how it is done—a mystery that forever balks our curiosity. For 
the painter himself cannot tell us how he paints, nor the poet how 
he sings his songs. At least they cannot tell us all. Burns, for 
example, tries. He says: 

Until I am master of a tune . . . . I can never compose for it. My way 
is: I consider the poetic sentiment correspondent to my idea of the musical 
expression; then choose my theme; begin one stanza; when that is composed, 
which is generally the most difficult part of the business, I walk out, sit down 
now and then, look out for objects in nature around me that are in unison 
or harmony with the agitations of my fancy and workings of my bosom, 
humming every now and then the air, with the verses I have framed. When 
I feel my Muse beginning to jade, I retire to the solitary fireside of my study, 
and there commit my effusions to paper, swinging at intervals on the hind 
legs of my elbowchair, by way of calling forth my own critical strictures, as 
my pen goes on... . All my poetry is the effect of easy composition, but of 
laborious correction. 

This confession, you may remark, does not reveal the whole 
mystery. It is notable, however, coming from so spontaneous a 
poet, especially in its conclusion. Easy composition, laborious 
correction. These are, it would seem, the two elements which 
combine in all artistic creation, or perhaps in all durable expression. 
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They may, indeed, wear other names. More often they are 
called inspiration and technical criticism. The first element seems 
to be the same as that pleasurable human habit of instinctive imita- 
tion in which Aristotle finds the wellspring of art. The second 
is conscious, sober, calculated improvement on the artistic product. 

Chesterton says something to the effect that in these days, 
when everyone struts with heresy, it takes courage to be orthodox. 
However that may be, what I have yet to say is nothing new. It 
will be obvious, even trite, to some; to others who tire themselves 
in their scramble to keep up to, or a bit ahead of, the last minute, 
it may seem stale. At any rate it is orthodox; and I am convinced, 
as I look about upon our general plight as teachers of English, that 
it needs reiteration. 

The distinction which I just pointed, or rather which Burns 
pointed for me, is old—old as Plato. He is always insisting upon 
it. It underlies his exposure of the insincerities of sophists and 
rhetoricians, their exaltation of technique, their neglect or ignorance 
of inspiration and truth as essential to all right expression. 

If I may take this distinction as my text, my whole contention 
would be that our teaching of English today errs in, and suffers 
from, a mismanagement, or maladjustment, or distortion, of these 
two elements of expression—inspiration and technical criticism. 
We neglect the first, we set all store by the second. Theoretically 
of course we all agree that mere technique, whether in teaching or 
any other creative endeavor, is sterile, dreary, unprofitable. 
Theoretically we admit that inspiration alone often spends itself 
in mere enthusiasms, unformed, undirected, unapplied. But in 
practice we are possibly not aware how much our attention as 
teachers, and, I fear, our working faith, is fixed on methods, devices, 
schemes, rules, courses, textbooks, and the like. We seek perfec- 
tion in mere apparatus and in practice in manipulating it. 

Since I must be content with but one illustration, I would cite 
that vast industry for the manufacture of good English in school 
and college, English composition, its stupendous machinery and 
ingenious tools, its processes and paraphernalia of all sorts. Some- 
how, after all these years, it has disappointed us. It has not done, 
is not doing, what is expected of it, and what Plato very likely 
would have told us—in fact, he does tell us—it never could do. 
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Something has been accomplished, no doubt. An unusual 
teacher will teach against any odds. But where success is pro- 
portionate to what it has cost in money, nervous energy, eyesight, 
health, and all, you will, I believe, invariably find that the balance 
between the two elements, between inspiration and criticism has 
been commensurately restored. And where criticism and tech- 
nicalities prevail—mere ‘‘rhetoric and composition’’—failure is 
ultimately inevitable. 

As a condition to the right balance of the two essential elements 
in our teaching I would plead for the restoration of what I may call 
“humanism.” The sense of the word which suits our use is not 
warranted by the dictionaries or the long habits of literary history 
and criticism. But if we may agree that “humanism” for our 
purpose means ‘“‘the recognition of the human spirit in all its 
energies and variety,” it will serve our present intention. I plead 
then for such recognition in our teaching of expression in English. 
Other subjects in our curriculum, one may urge, lack this saving 
grace more than ours. English is on the whole more humanistic 
than most others. But is this not the more compelling reason why 
we should exert ourselves to become truer humanists, and to restore 
the humanistic balance ? 

We are told, and are accustomed to say, that our pupils should 
be taught to express themselves correctly, clearly, forcibly. Some 
have dared to add “honestly.” But in this three hundred and first 
year of election and perseverance of the saints on American soil that 
specification may smack too strongly of our inconvenient and old 
fashioned heritage—Puritanism. Of course, there is no telling; 
what we call Puritanism may, like a battered and abandoned gate- 
leg table or bit of sturdy old Chippendale, be some day reclaimed 
from our moral attic, mended, furbished, and exalted among our 
Penates. 

However that may be, we are charged with the present task of 
teaching our youth to write clearly, forcibly, correctly. Clearness, 
force, correctness—these three—come not by process treatment, 
but only out of “the abysmal depths of personality.” 

How will one write clearly who does not see, hear, think clearly ? 
How will he see, hear, think clearly, without long exercise of his 
senses and mind, not in the study of English alone, but in all his 
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studies? At any rate rhetoric and composition do not teach him 
to think clearly unless they are largely mixed with actual training 
of another sort. I do not mean logic, or forms of discourse, or 
forensics, but some such intellectual inquiry, let us say, as that 
conducted by Socrates, such inflexible search and research, such 
question and answer, such test and refutation of the true and false 
values in human life. 

Of course no one of us pretends to compete with Socrates in 
professional skill. Yet I can think of no source of true humanism 
for the teacher, especially for one who would train others to hear, 
to see, to reason, to distinguish true from false, equal to the dia- 
logues of Plato. I wonder how many teachers go back to refresh 
their energies and purge their minds with the Phaedrus, the Sympo- 
sium, or the Republic—any one of them worth more to the practical 
teacher than a shelf full of texts on pedagogy, not only as inspira- 
tion but, I believe, as a sort of handbook to the actual practice 
of the classroom. 

Our pupils must express themselves not only clearly but for- 
cibly. But force of speech and expression rises only out of conviction 
and the deeper energies of the spirit. How shall we get at these 
energies of the spirit, to develop and increase them? The good 
teacher knows; though he or she cannot tell how, any more than 
Burns can tell us how to write an immortal song. 

In a very charming book called The Portrait of a Scholar, 
Mr. R. W. Chapman has written an essay on “The Decay of 
English Syntax” which all teachers of English should read—though 
not before their Plato! On consideration, the inference that the 
reader draws is that the old energies, the Elizabethan and the 
Augustan, even the Victorian energies, are dying out of our utter- 
ance. Whether this comes from weakening of modern conviction on 
many subjects, especially in matters spiritual, for whatever reason, 
is, just now, another matter—a very important matter, to be sure. 
At any rate, you, who have read the written exercises of many 
pupils, or listened to their attempts at more formal public utter- 
ance, will agree, I believe, that much of the boredom and despair 
we have suffered therefrom comes from flabbiness of mental muscle, 
from cant and indifference in the very soul of the pupil. I observe 
outward signs of this flabbiness and indolence in a student’s 
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affinity for the passive voice; in his habit of using participles 
instead of good, straight, vigorous finite verbs—a habit en- 
couraged, I fear, by the nameless lingo into which he is suffered 
to translate his Latin or Greek or whatever. I observe it in the 
relaxed carelessness with which he slides into an open switch in 
sentences beginning “There is,” “It is,” and forthwith lands in 
the ditch covered with a confusion of twisted syntax and verbiage. 
I observe it in the decay of his verb into mere “is,” “have,” 
“make,” as in “make an appeal.” I observe it in his growing 
indolent habit of using any noun for an adjective and producing 
such congestion as ‘‘Shakespeare on his character development 
side,” “the big boy scout drive dinner.” Perhaps we cannot 
reasonably blame him; the Times, a day or two ago, under the 
chastening artistic restraints of the headline, launched on its front 
page the legend: ‘Park Murder Victim Cigar Store Bandit!” 

The other day I read in a theme this sentence: ‘In his historical 
plays there is a review of the chief incidents, showing how from a 
thoughtless youth Prince Hal was finally a good king.” Nothing 
is glaringly wrong here. Yet you have a helpless feeling that all 
is wrong—miserably wrong, to the depths of the writer’s soul. If 
one may diagnose the case of this languid statement, the heart of 
it, its verb, is atrophied from lack of circulation, and accordingly 
shrunk to a mere “is” and a participle. The blood has gathered 
and congested in the extremities, in nouns and prepositional 
phrases. I tried to make this clear to the writer. ‘‘There,” I 
pointed out, “was a symptom of malignant hypertrophy. The whole 
was moribund. Something had to be done at once.” I forthwith 
operated on the sentence, without anesthetics to the patient, and 
with considerable loss of red ink. But I had no faith that I had 
effected a fundamental cure, and that he would not be up for another 
operation in short order. ‘The malady, as I see it, is constitutional, 
fundamental, even spiritual. What treatment, what experience, 
what man, or, more likely, what woman, will awaken and release 
the curative energies of this atrophied soul ? 

Oh, of course you can give rules. You may say: “Don’t use 
the passive voice”; ‘‘Don’t use participles’; ‘‘Don’t say ‘there 
i9”; “Go in for verbs, man.” I do. It helps—a little. But in 
the very act of giving rules, I feel slight confidence in their efficacy, 
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and no faith that they will save the writer from repeated betrayal 
in his utterance of the inertia of soul that lies at the root of the 
whole matter. 

How, then, can these virtues of clear, alert vision and thought, 
of conviction and energy of spirit, be cultivated? Of course, by 
the right teaching of all subjects which the youth studies in getting 
his education. For us teachers of English, I believe the largest 
opportunity presents itself in literature, and literature taught 
humanistically, by devoted humanists—literature employed as the 
revealer of nature and of life, literature as a personal matter, of 
the ear, the eye, the mind, the spirit. Let this be the point of 
attack and of approach, if we hope in time for dependably clear 
and forceful expression. 

But as for correctness? Well, let us ask ourselves again how 
people learned to write before there were courses in English. I do 
not mean geniuses, or men of high talent alone, but, let us say, 
those who wrote such English as you find in a trunk of old letters 
in the attic. A winsome Freshman said one day, with engaging 
enthusiasm: “Iam going to take all the English courses in college, 
especially the courses in composition, and I am going to work hard, 
because I want to learn to write as well as my father.” Such 
unaffected filial admiration the teacher accepts as a happy omen. 
“Did your father specialize in English composition ? ” 

“No, he never went to college.” 

“How, then, could he learn to write?” I asked sweetly. It 
was hard to disguise the malice of the question. 

His face fell into perplexed shadow, then brightened to dawn, 
then to sunrise: 

“Why, that’sso. I—Idon’t know. He’s a lawyer, and writes 
like a lawyer, clear and straight. And then he’s seen a lot of life 
and things in Texas!” 

A lawyer, and has seen a lot of life and things in Texas. A fair 
substitute, I thought, for courses in composition. And, I may 
add, what is also to the point, that this boy, now at the end of 
two years, by virtue of taking his literature seriously and humanly, 
by honest endeavor to think, by taking fair part in energetic dis- 
cussion, and thus energizing the discussion of others, already 
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writes better than most. He is not what undergraduates call a 
“poler” either, not a man of opprobriously high standing. He is 
perhaps a little foo much interested in “life and things,” for his 
marks’ sake. 

I cherish also the instance of a man who never went to college, 
who has made money by way of avocation, who often remarks in 
conversation, ‘‘As my friend Dr. Johnson says,” and who is what 
may be called a professional Johnsonian. For years I have noticed 
in his speech and writing an unconscious infusion of the peculiar 
energy and point of Johnson’s talk. He knows much of Boswell 
by heart. That has been his education and his training in composi- 
tion. He might have fared worse. And though he still occasion- 
ally offends the Pharisees and scribes by dangling a participle, he 
has astonished himself, at fifty years or thereabouts, by suddenly 
leaping to an eminence in literature that will never be attained by 
his academic friends. 

Here, then, is the riddle. Before all our elaborate machinery 
for teaching composition was invented and set up, men and women 
wrote on the whole as well as we, if not better. How did they 
learn ? 

For one thing they read—not on compulsion, but because they 
wished to. They got by heart—we at best only commit to memory, 
as to jail or perdition, and precious little of that. They imitated 
consciously or unconsciously. They often translated—and into 
English, too, not out of an ancient live language into a modern 
dead one. 

I plead therefore for the cultivation and restoration of voluntary 
and unprescribed reading—the reading that one does or should do 
by the time he is twenty, under no compulsion or selection but that 
of an awakened curiosity. 

I plead for a restoration of the practice of reading aloud in 
school and socially at home, for the restoration of the old readers, 
if necessary. For it is by the ear, not the eye, that the gift of utter- 
ance entereth in. 

I plead for learning good verse and prose by heart, till the 
constant ringing of such melodies and harmonies in the mind’s 
ear awakens, purifies, energizes the spoken and written word. 
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I plead for a reformed teaching of the ancient classics—but 
that is not our immediate business, yearn over it as we may. 

I plead for frank and deliberate imitation. It will impair the 
originality of no one whose originality is worth saving. Rather 
it will encourage and stimulate powers now wholly undeveloped or 
partly so. The greatest have imitated, nor blushed to confess it, 
and have practiced imitation as a means of developing their art. 

After all, we learn nearly all we know by imitation. Though 
our whole vocation may not be endless imitation, most of it is, 
regret it as the poet may. Thus we learn to walk and play, and 
work, and speak, and behave. Even in spiritual matters we 
imitate—it may be, for the better. What do rules of correctness, 
enforced or at any rate inculcated with such pains, such repetition, 
such effort, and such nervous strain—what can all these avail 
against this overpowering human instinct of imitation, against 
the crudities of home and street and shop and movie and the live 
world at large? Imitation of the cruder English heard all abroad 
triumphs coarsely, scornfully, arrogantly, over our best efforts of 
prescription. We can compete with it only by a subtle substitu- 
tion of something better to imitate, and that through the ear; 
only by the ear’s becoming accustomed through reciting, reading 
aloud, and hearing read, the purest and the best English. 

All of which resolves itself into the revival of two or three old 
expedients: the imparting of language and literature by the voice 
and through the ear, cultivation in the English language and litera- 
ture through imitation, and the employment of such means, and 
of all the ingenuity of the devoted humanistic teacher, to deepen, 
invigorate, and purify the sources of expression, rather than to 
spend all in the formal cosmetics of composition itself. Such 
opinion, as I said, may seem obvious or stale, but I am sure of its 
orthodoxy, if that be a virtue. And if it should mean less of eye- 
strain, of vain repetition, of damnable iteration, of prunes and 
prisms, of boredom, expense, mechanics, and eventual despair, 
let us take courage, turn orthodox, and make of all our teaching 
a true humanism. 
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